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KARSHISH AND CLEON 

(The Arab) 

Karshish, the picker up of learning's crumbs, 

ToAbib: 

The vagrant scholar to his sage at home 
Sends greetings. 

(The Greek) 

Cleon, the poet, 

To Protus in his Tyranny : Much health ! 

Potentially, Robert Browning possessed dramatic art com- 
parable to that of Shakespeare. Shakespeare was able to con- 
vert dramatic conceptions into dramatic realizations, but Brown- 
ing failed to adapt his dramas to the technical requirements of 
the stage, — failed because of temperamental limitations from 
which he could not escape. Only one side of the shield seemed 
vividly real to him. His dreams, wonderfully acute and bur- 
dened with suggestion to the point of obscurity, when visualized 
into physical action, drop suddenly into the commonplace. Yet 
one has misgivings in using the term commonplace. Rather is 
it a too tenuous refinement of character development that takes 
• Browning's people out of the world of reality into an empyrean 
where one's imagination falters in pursuit. Indeed, it is al- 
most impossible to visualize the men and women of his early 
plays and poems. We may feel with them ; they are too subtle 
and wholly spirit for us ever to realize that they were men and 
women of flesh and blood, having like passions with ourselves. 
Primarily interested in what he called "soul growth," Browning 
slurred what may be termed the physical marks of recognition. 
So he left dramas that can never deeply move anyone save the 
student, who, away from the glare of the footlights and the call- 
bell of the prompter, is stimulated only by the glow of his study 
lamp, the quiet of midnight hours. 

The adaptation of Browning's work for just this sort of appeal 
is secured partly by the ideally exceptional characters he selects 
for portrayal, and partly by the incompleteness of his dramatic 
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form. Shakespeare moves with sure, solid footing up through 
carefully marked steps to a central point (what Chaucer calls 
the "knotte") of dramatic intensity and involution, and then by 
similar firm movements he guides the tragedy or comedy to its 
resolution. The close is marked by a sense both of finality and 
of completeness, leaving the imagination resting content with 
what has been spread before it. Browning, both in his plays 
and poems, goes only part of this distance, — he conducts to the 
apex of the pyramid but he does not guide in the descent. In- 
stead, with a sudden burst of splendor, illuminating every step 
of the devious ascent and spreading far into the regions yet un- 
explored, he leaves his reader unattended amid his awakened 
emotions, — the imagination, like a freed bird, may wing where 
it will. The resultant feeling of incompleteness is smoothed 
by a thousand suggestions of possible conclusions; the note of 
finality is not there. The imagination has been guided through 
half of the journey only, and then loosened, as if by an electric 
shock, through the simple magic of a single concluding phrase. 
This power of suggestion, of building a scaffolding of events 
from whose heights he suddenly and unexpectedly releases his 
followers into the illumined depths beyond, justifies in part my 
phrase of "potential dramatist." Browning employs this dra- 
matic device in concluding very many of his poems. We see 
examples of it in the closing line of Evelyn Hope, — 

You will wake and remember and understand ; 
in A Serenade at the Villa, — 

The iron gate ground its teeth to let me pass ! 

in The Englishman in Italy, — 

So much for idle wishing — how 

It steals the time ! To business now ; 

and in the startling shriek of Caponsacchi, — 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me ? 

In such cases, the "rest is not silence;" the "business" has only 
begun ; the basis for a new thought being set, its directions in- 
dicated, the reader is left to follow it as he will. Perhaps this 
is why we come back, over and over again, to Browning, as to 
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a new poet, — the train of suggestion awakened is never the same, 
cannot be the same. This peculiar method of Browning's is per- 
haps most noteworthy in his dramatic monologues. 

Both in content and in construction the two monologues, Kars- 
hish and Cleon, represent Browning's peculiar poetic mastery. 
Karshish and Cleon revealed themselves in personal letters; and 
each letter ends in phrases that flash into strong relief the main 
theme of the poem. Moreover, the concluding paragraph of 
each poem forces the reader to review freshly the problem raised, 
to see their easy dissipation in the suggested solutions. Again, 
the bigness of the issues involved — issues finally dismissed by 
single, half-careless phrases, — heightens the import of the dra- 
matic situation. Let us for a moment examine the story of 
each monologue. 

Some twenty years after the Crucifixion, Karshish, an Arab 
physician travelling in Palestine, came unexpectedly on Lazarus, 
and learned for the first time his story and also the story of the 
passion and death of Christ. This man Lazarus declared that 
he had been once dead and was then raised to life by a Nazarene 
physician. So much could be explained scientifically as a case 
of epilepsy. However, to the amazement of Karshish, Lazarus 
betrayed just those lapses and failures in proper intellectual per- 
spective that could be supposed to attend one of his station who 
had seen behind the veil, whose soul had attained the full de- 
velopment sought for by Aprile, Paracelsus, Sordello, — a man 
unable to use so precious an experience because of the repressing 
influence of warped and atrophied powers. He held as nothing 
the death of his child, — 

While a word, gesture, glance from that same child 
Will startle him to an agony of fear. 

Lazarus looked on the ignorance and carelessness and sin of the 
world and the puny efforts of men to end them, as a wise 
physician on quacks who prattle frantically of the cause and 
cure of disease. Moreover, he "loved both old and young, 
able and weak" — even the "flowers of the field, the birds and 
the beasts" — this man who knew God's secret and who yet, 
"in prone submission to the heavenly will," went contentedly 
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about his trade to earn his daily bread, even though Vespasian 
was on his march from Rome to wipe out the Jewish people. 
Such things science could not explain; nay, they confirmed — 
one could not escape the inference — the very claim put forth by 
Lazarus, — that he saw "whole results" and worked "not with 
our darkened eyes." 

These facts, with manifest hesitation, with numerous attempts 
to minimize their importance and with the frequent insertion 
of unconnected detail which, despite him, served to magnify the 
main story, Karshish wrote to his friend Abib, like himself a 
scholarly physician. The abrupt, straightforward, unconsciously 
dramatic style, often bare as a chronicle, was a fit medium for 
a man of science, and seemed to grow naturally out of the 
broken Judean hills over which he travelled to meet Lazarus : — 

I crossed a ridge of short, sharp, broken hills 
Like an old lion's cheek-teeth. Out there came 
A moon made like a face with certain spots 
Multiform, manifold and menacing ; 
Then a wind rose behind me. So we met 



The man and I. 

Unable to reason out the mystery involved in Lazarus by 
scientific deduction, finding in the man the very facts he least 
expected, and unwilling to lend belief to the "creed prodigious" 
which explained all, Karshish took refuge in calling Lazarus a 
madman, adding in final unsatisfied hesitation, "It is strange." 
Cleon is the letter of a philosopher who had sounded the whole 
gamut of intellectual being. He had excelled in every phase 
of art, — poetry, painting, sculpture, music, — and had finally 
acquired a philosophic perception which enabled him to gener- 
alize and fuse the knowledge obtained from these sources into 
one system, which, he was convinced, was the sum of truth. 
He knew only of the earthly life, its purpose, dignity, beauty, 
and ultimate achievement; of the "coming consummation past 
escape" he could say nothing. The sage could sum up into his 
being the beauty and the strength and the richness of Sappho, 
of Terpander, of Phidias, of Pericles ; feel all they felt and more, 
for could he not synthetize the entire art of each into one whole, 
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while they had only touched the limits of knowledge at one 
bare point? and yet, what joy was at last to issue? No joy, in 
fact; instead, torture more exquisite, "for most progress is most 
failure." Since man's crowning misfortune was that he had 
been endowed with a self-consciousness that forced him to 
measure the few joys attained with the many missed, making 
him see the end of all joy, what else was it but this reflective 
quality that drove him away from "the eventual element of 
calm" attributed to Zeus and led him into the presence of death 
with the thought, "It is so horrible" ? 

" Live long and happy, and in that thought die : 
Glad for what was!" — this is all there is to say. 

There was no such thing as a life beyond the grave. Of the 
after-world Zeus would have revealed whatever was worthy, and 
Zeus had been totally silent. 

Thus the most refined and perfected Greek philosophy faced 
the eternities. The universe is ordained by chance, man un- 
happily made superior to the beasts, man's capacity for joy 
limited. Let him then take the cup at hand, draining it to the 
lees. If he be poet, so ; let him dream and write : if he be king, 
so; let him rule vulgar souls. Only let all live life to the full. 
Accomplished truth abides. "Be glad for what was." There 
is no certainty beyond. 

The gray old philosopher, with his outwardly serene and well- 
reasoned system, wrote with one eye on a "white she-slave," — 
sent him by his benefactor and questioner, Protus, — an ode of 
a slave, "the lyric woman," — 

That young and crescent moon, thy slave 
Sleeping above her robe as buoyed by clouds ; 

and grieved that she, turning from himself, would surely prefer 
the young boatman of the back muscles rippling in the sun, be- 
cause he, Cleon, forsooth, was aged and wrinkled. So Zeus's 
gift of self-consciousness to man, the power that enabled him to 
know himself and view his life's capabilities, was again "the 
vaporous drop profound" that poisoned happiness. For he who 
made most progress in self-growth increased likewise the keen- 
ness of his horror when he must suffer the deprivations of age, 
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renounce the love of his fair she-slave, and face extinction in 
death. Permitted to realize the capacities of a god, he could 
only use a man's joy, suffer in the dismal tomb a man's fate. 
When death was faced, sage and king stand on equal footing. 
Death meant the end of both. 

Thus wrote Cleon to King Protus. Under his smooth, fluent 
phrasing of the well-seasoned thought possessed by a wise 
Greek there runs a bitter protest against certain limitations of 
life, swelling once or twice into a cry of anguish. In fancy he 
sometimes attributed to Zeus the work Christ came to make 
known — that all life was infused with the spirit of perfection, 
only waiting time and opportunity to blossom into complete 
reality ; that this relationship made man one with the source of 
all perfection. But the thought must be cast aside. Logic de- 
manded it; for would not Zeus have made so important a fact 
known? Protus toiled for an ultimate, dreamed-of reward; yet 
Cleon must tell him that there was no basis for the hope. In 
truth, perhaps, all men do labor for some eventual rest, some 
calm, quite free from all tumult and press; some absorption in 
glory like the sun ; yet again Cleon can give no assurance. The 
region and the time of eventual calm have not been revealed. 

So much for a hurried survey of the detailed subject matter of 
the two poems. They furnish interesting contrasts in style. 
Karshish is, in the main, straight-forward, chronicle story- 
telling, the natural epistolatory style of a man of science to a 
familiar friend; sometimes there is a flash of sudden over- 
powering emotion, as quickly repressed ; at other moments the 
movement unconsciously grows dramatic. The diction is often 
abrupt, jerky, bare. Cleon, on the other hand, abounds in 
smooth and polished phrasing, beautifully balanced and adorned. 
Karshish is more surely dramatic and suggestive; Cleon is 
fuller of graceful lines and the poetry is more evenly beautiful. 
Both styles are admirably suited to express two differing modes 
of thought : the one, the matter-of-fact results of careful anat- 
omizing, with here and there a touch of Oriental emotion; the 
other, the poetic expression of the Grecian philosophy of life 
and death. The interest in the two stories is intensified when 
one recognizes that through Karshish and Cleon two old and 
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great civilizations meet, as for the first time, a new theory which 

entirely upsets their ancient creeds. Browning increases this 

interest, following a practice I have noted before, by returning 

to the story in a conclusive summary, closing with a flash of 

glory that illumines the poem like a world "royal with sunset," 

interfusing its parts with a soft glamour that vitalizes and 

beautifies while it binds together; rekindling the landscape, 

softening the rugged outlines, and bringing into the ken of the 

imagination regions and relations hitherto undreamed of. 

He makes this return in Karshish after the letter is seemingly 

quite done, all the "matter of moment" fully set down. It is a 

tumultuous expression of conviction, if not of belief in the truth 

of Christianity, at least in the sufficiency of the doctrine which 

Lazarus so patiently affirms was proclaimed by the "learned 

leech": — 

" The very God ! think, Abib ; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too — 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ' O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee ! ' 
The madman saith He said so : it is strange. " 

Swept out of the calmness of scientific caution, the Arab 
physician, whose intellectual curiosity was the impelling motive 
of the craft "inquisitive how pricks and cracks befall the flesh" 
and "aptest in contrivance to baffle" the too early separation of 
the "wily vapor" from the body, sees, in the love exemplified 
by Christ, an influence that would at once ennoble the work of 
man and bind in unity the efforts of man and God. Love would 
give a sufficient motive to his own inquisitiveness ; love would 
render intelligible the bold words of Lazarus; love would add 
grandeur to the quiet art of the physician, make him a co-worker 
with the "learned leech who perished in a tumult long ago." 
But Browning only lets Karshish add, "It is strange," — the 
words which the madman said the Christ uttered. What were 
the ultimate conclusions of Karshish the reader is left to sur- 
mise. The dramatic knot is tied up firmly, not loosened and 
resolved into strands which may be minutely examined. Poeti- 
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cally the last word has been said. The imagination has been 
kindled by the situation ; a satisfying emotional solution to his 
and kindred problems has been offered in the inclusiveness and 
power of love. Love adds genuine worth to life, bringing 
needed tenderness and sweetness to the work of those who do 
practical service for mankind. 

In Cleon a different phase of life's puzzle is emphasized. 
The Arab is represented as serving men by making their bodies 
more comfortable; the Greek, by stimulating their intellects 
with new ideas of beauty. Both labored for the work's sake, 
the Greek feeling meanwhile that self-consciousness is a curse, 
that it were better to have been a beast. For is it not the con- 
sciousness of joys apprehended and not realized, the certainty of 
death and its gruesome accompaniments, the result of reflective 
intellectuality? Eager philosophy, the learning of all the sages, 
the most beautiful conceptions of Greek minds, promise nothing 
beyond the instant of death. Behind that is darkness impene- 
trable. In this terrible perplexity Cleon could exclaim, — 

" It is so horrible, 
I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy, 
To seek which, the joy hunger forces us: 

That stung by straitness of our life, made strait 
On purpose to make prized the life at large — 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 
Who, while a worm, still wants his wings." 

But no! Zeus had revealed no such state and he would have 
done so, were it possible. The slaves who preached of Paul 
and Christ taught such doctrine as no sane man could hold. 

The Greek belief had gone a step in advance of the Arabic, even 
as the New Testament dispensation had advanced beyond the 
Old. To be worth living, — even when crowned with philosophy, 
poetry, beauty, and the love of friends, — life must have fruition 
throughout eternity. Only such a belief could take away the 
horror of death, could compensate for the joys just seen through 
the dull cloak of cramping flesh. Yet when tendered by Jewish 
slaves, the self-centred, self-satisfied philosopher could but 
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brush the doctrine aside with a contemptuous "pooh! madmen 
all." 

Browning's conception is a poetic attempt to show the way 
the Christ story would appeal to two civilizations, the Arabian 
and the Grecian ; to two natures, the scientific and the purely 
reflective; to two casts of mind, the practical and the theoretical 
or philosophical; to two temperaments, the emotional and the 
serenely cold. Karshish arrived at truth by analysis, Cleon by 
synthesis. In other words, one followed deductive philosophy, 
the other, inductive; one particularized, the other generalized. 
One worshipped utility, the other beauty. Service is the woof 
that binds the life of Karshish into a worthy whole ; exquisite 
grace, form, and proportion run through the story of Cleon. One 
served by giving practical aid, the other by dreaming dreams 
and holding up beautiful ideals. Both felt their systems failures ; 
Karshish because he lacked love, Cleon because earth shut him 
off from every alluring prospect opened up by noble life. To 
Karshish the problem of eternal life was not a mooted question ; 
to Cleon what was unknown through reason must remain a 
blank, — his intellect had no room for faith. 

Browning does not say all this specifically. He suggests 
much more, and he accomplishes his purpose chiefly by throwing 
into sudden relief two simple stories through graphic summaries 
of a momentous issue, an issue as big as life and universal in its 
appeal. Each summary is crowned by a single phrase that binds 
the reader into close sympathy with the chief actor and the 
issue he faces — Karshish doubtfully, Cleon in utter skepticism. 
Their difficulties arouse our sympathy ; while wonder and doubt 
and pity come strongly into play that they see not with our 
opened eyes. We yearn to send our prudent counsel across the 
void of years, voicing the little that we know of the spiritual 
life, preaching to them our puny doctrines, and of those two 
gentle worthies — 

"Make proselytes, as madmen thirst to do." 

John A. Lomax. 
University of Texas. 
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